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Letter  of  Welcome 


From  the 

Dean  of  the  College 


The  University  Studies  program  at 
Brandeis  attempts  to  provide  every 
student  with  a  shared  fund  of 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
understand,  to  utilize  and  eventually 
to  contribute  to  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live. 

The  Humanities  component  of 
University  Studies  will  give  you 
access  to  major  texts  and  ideas  of 
your  civilization  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  and  will  help 
you  to  describe  your  world  in  words. 


These  texts  are  both  beautiful  and 
powerful.  Since  they  are  beautiful 
they  will  give  you  pleasure.  Since 
they  are  powerful  they  bear  watching 
with  an  alert  and  critical  eye. 

As  dean  of  the  college  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  to  Brandeis  and  to  this 
program. 

Jessie  Ann  Owens 
Dean  of  the  College 
of  Aits  and  Sciences 
and  Professor  of  Music 
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University  Studies  in 

the  School  of  the  Humanities 


What  It  Is 

and  the  Choices 

You  Must  Make 


During  Orientation  Week  (and  again 
in  the  middle  of  your  first  semester  at 
Brandeis)  you  as  freshmen  must 
select  courses  for  your  upcoming 
semester.  Among  the  first  decisions 
you  will  have  to  make  when  you 
arrive  in  the  fall  will  be  the  choice  of 
courses  in  University  Studies  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities.  We  offer 
the  following  information  to  help  you 
understand  the  nature  and  content  of 
our  program  and  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  selection  from  among 
the  courses  described  at  length  on 
pages  11  to  41  of  this  booklet.  We 
also  wish  you  to  understand  the 


procedures  for  enrollment  in 
University  Studies  in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  intent  and 
structure  of  the  program,  some 
indication  of  the  relationship  of 
University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
and  Freshman  Writing  at  Brandeis, 
and  also  the  rules  and  procedures 
which  you  must  be  prepared  to  follow 
when  enrolling  in  our  University 
Studies  program.  (These  rules  are  to 
be  found  on  page  9  of  this  brochure  in 
the  section  entitled  Procedures  for 
Enrollment.) 


Background  and 
Intent  of  the 
University  Studies 
Program  in  the 
School  of 
Humanities 


The  School  of  the  Humanities  at 
Brandeis  includes  the  departments  of 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies, 
English  and  American  Literature, 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages,  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies, 
Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Ideas, 
and  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  its  own  character  and  interests; 
but  all  share  a  fundamental  concern 
for  the  written  record  of  the  cultures 
with  which  they  deal.  Encompassing 
the  major  components  of  Western 
civilization,  these  areas  of  study 
make  use  of  diverse  analytical  and 
critical  techniques  to  question  and 
interpret  the  meaning,  present  the 
beauty  and  make  useful  the 
explanatory  value  of  the  literary  and 
philosophical  achievements. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  these 
departments,  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  provides  a  two-semester 
program  of  study  that  is  required  of 
all  persons  entering  the  University,  in 
their  freshman  year.  This  program  is 
designed  to  enable  you  to  explore 


the  major  literary  and  philosophical 
texts  of  Western  civilization,  in  large 
part  with  senior  faculty  members  of 
the  School  of  the  Humanities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  you 
to  acquire  a  humanistic  background 
that  will  enrich  your  general 
education  in  the  liberal  arts,  deepen 
your  understanding  of  diverse  areas  of 
academic  endeavor  and  prepare  you 
for  more  advanced  study.  The  study 
of  the  humanities  is  viewed  not  only 
as  valuable  for  its  own  sake  but  also 
as  inseparable  from  the  study  of  all 
intellectual  achievements  and  their 
consequences. 

On  page  42  of  this  booklet  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  program  with  descriptions  of  their 
primary  areas  of  interest  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  match  your  interests 
with  those  of  your  teacher. 


The  Structure 
and  Content  of  the 
Program 


The  program  consists  of  two  semester 
courses:  one  semester  of  study  of 
major  texts  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(Step  1);  and  one  semester  in  texts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time  (Step  2). 

Although  the  courses  have  different 
titles  and  widely  varying  concerns,  a 
basic  assumption  of  all  the  courses  is 
that  literature,  philosophy  and 
scripture  reflect  the  worldview  of  the 
culture  in  which  they  originate  and 
reveal  a  specific  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  life  within  that 
culture,  and  also  in  the  successor 
cultures  which  include  it  as  part  of 
their  inheritance.  Further,  the 
relationships  among  the  various 
cultures  to  be  studied,  and  the 
interweaving  of  the  views  that  they 
present,  are  formative  elements  of  the 
Western  tradition.  Within  a 
framework  of  common  texts  and 
purposes  some  courses  are  designed 
to  consider  a  series  of  general  issues, 
while  others  focus  on  specific 
problems. 

The  readings  for  the  courses  reflect 
both  the  essential  coherence  of  the 
program  and  the  flexibility  of 
approach  appropriate  to  an  array  of 
individual  courses  sponsored  by  all  of 
the  departments  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities.  Step  1  (Fall  Term)  of  the 
program  has  two  Common  Texts: 
Genesis-Exodus  and  Homer's  Iliad.  For 
Step  2  (Spring  Term),  each  teacher 


will  select  a  text  by  two  Common 
Authors  from  the  following  7  core 
authors  to  go  together  with  readings 
of  his/her  own  choosing:  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Diderot,  Austen, 
Dickinson,  Freud  and  Fanon.  While 
many  of  the  readings  are,  as  we  have 
said,  similar  among  the  courses,  you 
will  note,  as  you  study  the  course 
descriptions,  that  variations  occur  in 
accord  with  the  individually 
conceived  theme  of  each  course,  the 
manner  in  which  the  diverse  texts 
lend  themselves  to  intertextual 
comparison  and  the  scholarly 
interests  of  the  faculty  members 
involved.  Thus,  all  of  us  in  the 
program  will  participate  in  an 
enterprise  bound  together  by 
common  concerns  and  central 
materials,  but  marked  also  by  a 
significant  diversity. 


Relationship  of 
the  Writing 
Component  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 
and  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars 
at  Brandeis 


At  Brandeis  every  student  must 
satisfy  the  English  Composition 
Requirement.  This  can  be  done  either 
through  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  or  by  exemption,  or  in 
certain  cases  through  one  of  the 
Humanities  Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities,  which 
consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all 
courses,  is  an  integral  part  of 
Brandeis'  writing  program.  It  adds  to 
the  Brandeis  curriculum  two 
semesters  of  directed  writing  and 
supplements  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars.  In  the  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  students  will  write 
papers  directly  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  inquiry.  In 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars,  writing 
itself  is  the  subject  of  the  course; 
writing  is  taught  as  a  skill  which 
requires  practice,  correction  and  good 
models.  Students  learn  to  edit  and 
rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that  of 
others  in  workshops  and  in  regular 
individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Methods  learned  in 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars  are 
applicable  to  writing  in  University 
Studies  and  all  other  college  courses. 
University  Studies  courses  may 
provide  subjects  for  some  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  essays. 


As  an  experiment,  the  Humanities 
Program  has  designed  a  lab-type 
supplement  to  the  Humanities 
courses  called  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar.  These  seminars, 
available  only  in  certain  courses, 
meet  one  day  a  week  in  small  groups. 
The  course  enables  qualified  students 
to  satisfy  both  a  Humanities 
requirement  and  the  University 
writing  requirement  simultaneously. 
In  the  Humanities  Writing  Seminar 
assignments  will  be  limited  to  the 
skills  needed  for  university-level 
writing  and  thinking.  Individual 
tutorial  and  careful  attention  to  the 
progress  of  writing  are  central  to 
these  courses. 

Incoming  freshmen  will  be  divided 
into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
high  school  records  and  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Verbal 
Aptitude  and  English  Achievement 
Scores: 
1. 

Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  the 
English  Composition  Requirement 
upon  arrival  and  for  whom  the 
directed  writing  in  the  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities  will 
constitute  their  training  in  writing  at 
Brandeis. 
2. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  and  who 
may  enroll  simultaneously  in  a 
course  in  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities. 
3. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar,  a  non- 
credit,  one-day-a-week  linked 
Humanities  course. 
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Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine 
whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  credit  course  that 
prepares  students  to  take  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar.  After  the  exam  and 
consultation  with  the  instructors, 
students  will  enroll  in  the  appropriate 
course  or  courses  in  the  fall. 


The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars 
are  available  as  a  means  for  satisfying 
Brandeis'  Freshman  Writing 
requirement  only  to  members  of  the 
class  of  1 992  who  receive  permission 
to  take  a  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar. 


Students  required  to  take  a 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar  should 
note  that  they  take  one  by  enrolling 
in  one  of  the  following  courses: 
UHUM1  10a  Sec.  2  (Grossman) 
UHUM1  15a  Sec.  2  (Klein) 
UHUM1  27a  Sec.  2  (Kimelman) 


Writing  and 
Study  Resources  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 


As  you  work  on  essays  or  exams  for 
your  courses  in  Humanities  you 
should  make  use  of  the  help  offered 
during  office  hours  by  your 
professors,  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar  teachers  and  course 
assistants.  In  addition,  each  semester 


a  writing  consultant  will  be  available. 
This  individual,  a  trained  teacher  of 
writing,  will  assist  you  with  problems 
related  to  your  essays  no  matter  in 
what  course  you  are  enrolled.  We 
urge  you  to  make  use  of  the  time  of 
our  writing  consultants. 


Taylor  Prizes  The  Taylor  prizes,  named  in  honor  of 

in  Writing  Mary  Ann  Taylor  whose 

administrative  work  helped  establish 
University  Studies-Humanities  at 
Brandeis,  are  awarded  each  spring  for 
outstanding  essays  written  as  part  of 
course  work  for  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  Humanities. 


The  winners  for  1987-1988  were: 
Sara  Cormeny,  The  Golden  Ass  as 
Lucius  Perceives  the  Tragic/Comic 
lwny  in  Life;  Eric  Duryea,  Eumenides: 
The  Marriage  of  Language  and 
Nature;  Robin  Weigert,  A  Fool's 
Paradise. 
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Procedures 
for  Enrollment  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities 


Step  1  courses  in  University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities  will  participate  in 
preenrollment  for  new  students  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  30 
and  31,  in  the  Alumni  Lounge,  Usdan 
Student  Center.  Please  read  carefully 
the  Course  Enrollment  Instructions 
published  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

All  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities  courses  will  be  governed 
by  NUMERICAL  ENROLLMENT 
LIMITS  during  preenrollment  and 
Registration/Course  Enrollment 
periods.  In  making  your  choice,  you 
may  wish  to  consider  both  the  nature 
of  the  readings  and  the  course 
descriptions.  You  should  choose  at 
least  THREE  courses  or  more  in  order 
of  preference  before  you  go  to 
enrollment  since  you  might  not  be 
placed  in  the  course  of  your  choice. 
Step  1  should  be  completed  before 
Step  2. 

After  initial  placement,  no  students 
can  change  placement  except  into 
courses  which  may  have  openings  at 
the  time  of  your  Registration/Course 
Enrollment  appointment  (between 
Wednesday,  September  14,  and  Friday, 
September  16)  so  be  prepared  with 
alternate  selections.  Should  you  be 
unsuccessful  in  securing  a  space 
and/or  are  distressed  by  other 


scheduling  conflicts  at  your 
appointment,  you  may  request  an 
"override  card"  from  the  Registrar's 
staff  and  come  to  the  Humanities 
Office  in  Rabb  247.  The  coordinator 
or  administrator  of  the  Program  will 
be  glad  to  speak  personally  with  any 
of  you  who  require  this  attention. 
Admission  to  a  U-Humanities  course 
at  this  point  requires  the  permission 
and  signature  of  the  coordinator  or 
administrator. 

Returning  upperclass  students  who 
must  complete  their  U-Humanities 
requirement  may  enroll  in  any  of  the 
courses  with  the  same  restrictions 
noted  for  new  students  during  the 
Registration/Course  Enrollment 
period. 

The  Course  Enrollment  Instructions 
for  spring  term  will  be  made  available 
to  you  by  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
October. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the 
requirement,  enrollment  or  the 
courses  offered  this  year,  help  will  be 
available  in  the  Humanities  Program 
Office,  Rabb  247  (phone  736-3490). 


Summer  We,  as  the  faculty  of  this  program, 

Preparation  look  forward  to  our  courses  with  a 

great  deal  of  excitement  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  study  carefully  our 
course  descriptions  so  that  you  can 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  courses 
when  you  arrive  at  Brandeis.  In 
addition,  we  encourage  you  to  begin 
reading  Genesis-Exodus  from  the 


Bible  and  Homer's  Iliad  (translations 
by  Lattimore  [Chicago]  and  Fitzgerald 
[Doubleday]  are  recommended)  during 
the  summer  months,  so  that  you  will 
have  a  head  start  with  the  Common 
Texts  for  the  fall. 

The  Committee  for 

University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
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A  Note  to  Transfer  Students 


Access  to  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  Humanities 
is  restricted  to  persons  who  entered 
as  freshmen  in  the  Class  of  1992 
with  the  following  exception: 

Transfer  students  (and  returning 
upperclass  students)  who  must 
complete  their  University  Studies- 
Humanities  requirements  may 
register  in  any  of  the  classes  with 
the  same  restrictions  noted  for 
freshmen. 


If  you  have  had  a  full  semester 
university  or  college  level  course 
elsewhere  that  includes 
substantially  similar  material  in 
amounts  approximately  equal  to  the 
work  in  our  own  U-Humanities 
courses  listed  in  this  booklet,  the 
Coordinator  of  the  Humanities 
Program  will  be  willing  to  consider 
you  for  exemption  from  the  U- 
Humanities  requirement.  For  further 
information,  and  to  obtain  a  petition 
form,  please  come  to  the 
Humanities  Office  in  Rabb  247. 
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University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities 


Step  One  Courses 
Fall  Term 
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UHUM1  5a 
The  Debatable 
Continuum 

Douglas  Stewart 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM1  23a 

The  Ideal  and  the  Real 

in  the  Ancient  World 

Stephen  Geller 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 


UHUM1  32a 
Are  These  Truths 
Self-evident? 

Robert  Kallet-Marx 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM1  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of 

Patriarchy 

Robbie  Pfeufer 
Sociology 


UHUM1  9a 

The  Tragic  View  of  Life 

Eugene  Goodheart 
English 


UHUM1  10a 
The  Structure  of  the 
Human  World: 
Antiquity 

Allen  Grossman 
English 


UHUM1  15a 
Blood  Cultures 

Karen  Klein 
English 


UHUM1  16a 
Ancient  World  and 
Modern  Mirrors 

Alan  Levitan 
English 


UHUM1  26a 
Mortality, 
Consciousness  and 
Education 

Richard  Onorato 
English 


UHUM1  27a 
Understanding  Evil  and 
Human  Destiny 

Reuven  Kimelman 
Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies 


UHUM1  29a 
Imagining  How  We  Are: 


Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM1  30a 

Epic  Heroes:  East  and 

West 


UHUM1  34a  UHUM1  39a 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories  Against  the  Gods 
of  Heroes:  I 


Olga  Davidson 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 


UHUM1  35a 
Founding  Myths  and 
Finding  Myths 

Lennard  Davis 
English 


UHUM1  36a 
Using  Literature 

Mary  Campbell 
English 


James  Duffy 
African  and 
Afro-American  Studies 


Albert  Watanabe 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


Enrollment  25 
Douglas  Stewart 
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UHUM1  5a  Block  10: 

The  Debatable  Continuum  M  W  Th  1 


Texts:  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Homer,  Iliad; 
Hesiod,  Works  and 
Days;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Sophocles, 
Sophocles  I;  Euripides, 
Euripides  I; 
Aristophanes,  Four 
Plays;  Plato,  Last  Days 
of  Socrates  and 
Republic. 


The  western  tradition  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  has  been  less  an  act  of  pious 
preservation  than  a  perpetual  debate 
over  fundamental  insights  and 
loyalties.  The  unity  of  the  tradition  is 
thus  to  be  found  not  in  its  agreement 
upon  explicit  sets  of  values  or  beliefs, 
but  in  its  implicit  faith  in  the  value 
of  debate  itself;  that  is,  in  the  ability 
of  mankind  to  argue  its  way  out  of 
blind  alleys  of  thought,  which 
otherwise  become  numb  and 
repetitive  of  themselves.  The 
competitive  level  of  argument  is 
easily  as  important  as  the  cultural  or 
ethical  "plateaus"  actually  achieved  in 
the  course  of  debate. 

An  important  element  in  the  terms  of 
the  debate  is  the  contentious  quarrel 
over  origins,  whether  of  civilization 
of  the  cosmos,  of  family  and  society, 


of  political  institutions,  of  artifactual 
progress  and  of  ideas  themselves.  The 
course  will  follow  the  flow  of  basic 
and  contentious  arguments  about  the 
origins  of  all  that  we  recognize  as  the 
major  categories  of  disagreement  in 
our  civilization  (as  well  as  the  fairly 
obvious  assumptions  of  the  long- 
standing debate:  the  superiority  of 
urbanism  over  pastoralism,  of  politics 
over  passivism  and  of  inquisitive 
history  over  cyclical  nirvanas). 
Despite  5,000  years  of  disagreement, 
hostility,  revolution  and  mutual 
recrimination,  Western  man  thinks 
he  knows  what's  going  on  in  the 
human  universe.  He  is  probably  right. 
Why? 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam. 


a'PSYCHEBORNEOFFBYZ 
PHYRUS.DRAWNBY  EDWA" 
BURNE-JONES  &  ENGRAVED 
^BYWILUAMMORRISI 


Enrollment  25 
Eugene  Goodheart 
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UHUM1  9a 

The  Tragic  View  of  Life 


Blocks  7/8: 
MW  11-12:30 


Texts  will  include: 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oiesteia: 
Sophocles,  The  Theban 
Cycle;  Euripides, 
Bacchae;  selections 
from  Plato's  Republic; 
Aristotle's  Poetics; 
Nietzsche's  The  Birth 
of  Tragedy;  Genesis, 
Exodus,  The  Book  of 
Job,  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


The  ancient  Greeks  viewed  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  as  enactments  of 
fates  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
Yet  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world 
presents  images  of  powerful  men  and 
women  (heroes  and  heroines)  whose 
capacities  for  thought  and  action  are 
undiminished  by  the  fate  that 
governs  them.  The  action  of  the  hero 
or  heroine  may  lead  to  his  or  her 
destruction  but  it  leaves  its  mark 
upon  the  emerging  civilization,  its 
conception  of  divinity,  familial  and 
political  authority,  character  and 
justice.  Views  of  man's  tragic 
existence  are  given  shape  by  the 
artistic  forms  that  embody  them:  the 
epic  in  the  work  of  Homer,  drama  in 
the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  each  dramatist 


conceiving  his  own  dramatic  form. 
Our  study  of  classical  tragedy  will 
conclude  with  a  consideration  of 
selected  passages  from  Plato's 
Republic,  Aristotle's  Poetics  and 
Nietzsche's  modern  work  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy,  which  present  contending 
views  of  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets. 

For  another  perspective  on  man's  fate, 
we  will  read  selected  works  of  the 
Bible. 

Course  requirements:  three  short 
essays  and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  100  UHUM1  10a 

Allen  Grossman  The  Structure  of  the  Human 

World:  Antiquity 


Block  5: 
MWThlO 


The  texts  to  be  studied 
in  this  course  are: 
Homer,  Iliad;  the 
Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Aeschylus,  Oiesteia; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex;  Virgil,  The 
Aeneid;  Plato/Socrates, 
Apology;  the  Book  of 
Ruth;  and  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


This  course  of  study  assumes  that  the 
human  world  is  not  simply  given  to 
the  human  community  by  nature  but 
rather  is  structured  and  transmitted 
through  representations — stories 
which  people  receive  and  tell.  Hence, 
it  becomes  important  to  examine  the 
first  representations  to  see  what  the 
structure  of  the  human  world  is,  and 
to  ask  whether  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Each  text  is  viewed  both  as 
a  singular  action  with  its  own  beauty 
and  structure  and  also  as  a  world 
description  which  can  be  compared 
with  other  world  descriptions. 

Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  the  following:  What 
difference  does  it  make  for  life  in  a 
world  if  the  story  about  it  includes  a 
beginning  (as  Bible)  or  by  contrast  a 
point  of  emergence  (as  Iliad)7.  What 
difference  does  it  make  for  what  can 
be  known  or  done  in  a  world  if  the 
cause  of  the  world  is  outside  and 
other  than  the  world,  or  inside  and  of 
like  substance  with  it?  What  is  the 
characterizing  value-bearing  activity 
of  the  person  in  the  founding  texts  of 


Western  civilization:  Are  there  one, 
two  or  several  such  actions;  and  does 
the  scene  and  conception  of  such  an 
action  change  as  texts  recapitulate 
and  comment  on  one  another  across 
time?  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
human  activity  of  forming  the  person 
in  worlds  characterized  by  the 
apparent  inevitability  of  hierarchy, 
and  by  scarcity  of  the  fundamental 
terms  of  existence. 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course 
will  be  required  to  find  three 
significant  problems  and  to  develop 
the  evidence  for  and  implications  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of  five 
to  seven  pages  each.  There  will  also 
be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  such  essays. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page    . 


Enrollment  100 
Karen  Klein 
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UHUM1 15a 
Blood  Cultures 


Block  6: 

T  lOThFll 


The  primary  texts  for 
the  course  are  Homer, 
Iliad  and  Odyssey; 
Aeschylus,  Oiesteia; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
selections  from 
Aristotle,  Nicomachean 
Ethics;  Genesis. 
Exodus;  selections  from 
the  Gospels  according 
to  Matthew  and  John; 
Beowulf. 

Each  text  will  be 
studied  intensively  in 
itself  and  within  its 
wider  social  context 
with  attention  to  such 
variables  as  class  and 
gender.  All  texts  will 
be  examined  and 
discussed  as  cultural 
products,  not  as  belief 
systems. 


This  course  will  examine  texts  which 
are  products  of  cultures  based  on 
kinship  groups.  This  examination 
will  involve  issues  of  hierarchy  and 
power,  the  valuation  of  physical 
dominance,  the  place  accorded  to 
subgroups,  the  changing  locus  of 
authority.  The  transmission  and 
internalization  of  values  within  the 
familial  or  tribal  groups  will  be 
studied  in  specific  relation  to 
reciprocal  bonding,  the  significance  of 
fear  and  repression,  the  permutations 
and  conflicts  of  loyalty  within 
degrees  of  kinship  relations  and  the 
expansion  of  the  notion  of  what 
constitutes  kinship  or  belonging. 

Interwoven  among  all  these  general 
concerns  are  the  literal  and  symbolic 
meanings  of  blood.  Blood,  for  these 
cultures,  is  the  core  reality,  the 
source  of  values  and  bonding,  the 
deepest  violation,  the  emblem  of 
power.  Codes  of  behavior  define  its 
shedding  into  permissible  and  non- 
permissible  categories.  The  majority 
of  the  texts  studied  in  this  course 
involve  central  acts  of  murder  as 


violation,  as  ritual,  as  sacrifice.  These 
texts  raise  profound  and  disturbing 
questions  about  the  relation  of 
violence  to  human  social  behavior 
and  of  ritual  killing  to  the  formation 
of  social  systems.  Many  of  these  texts 
also  intimate  the  search  within  these 
cultures  for  alternatives  to  bloodshed. 
These  alternatives  —  ethical, 
spiritual,  communal  —  all  present 
themselves  as  possibilities  with 
varying  degrees  of  limitation  and 
success. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 
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Enrollment  25 
Alan  Levitan 


UHUM1 16a  Block  5: 

Ancient  World  and  Modern  M  W  Th  10 

Mirrors 


Classical  Readings: 
Homer,  Iliad;  Genesis 
and  Exodus;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus, 
Antigone;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Gospel  According  to 
Matthew. 

Modern  Readings; 
Medieval  drama: 
"Abraham  and  Isaac," 
"The  Flood,"  "The 
Crucifixion";  Twentieth- 
century  drama: 
Giraudoux,  "Tiger  at  the 
Gates";  Cocteau,  "The 
Infernal  Machine"; 
Anouilh,  "Antigone". 

Non-operatic  vocal 
settings: 

Bach,  "St.  Matthew 
Passion";  Handel, 
"Messiah";  Haydn,  "The 
Creation";  Webber  and 
Rice,  "Jesus  Christ, 
Superstar"  and  "Joseph 
and  the  Amazing 
Technicolor 
Dreamcoat";  Telson  and 
Breuer,  "The  Gospel  at 
Colonus";  Stravinsky, 
"The  Flood,"  "Abraham 
and  Isaac"  and  "Oedipus 
Rex";  Britten,  "Noye's 
Fludde"  and  "Abraham 
and  Isaac". 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  twofold: 
first,  to  introduce  students  to  a  body 
of  classical  literary  texts  in  the 
Western  tradition,  drawn  from  epic, 
scripture  and  drama;  second,  to 
examine  the  ways  in  which  these 
texts  captured  the  creative 
imaginations  of  later  times  and 
elicited  interpretive  responses  not 
only  in  poetry  and  drama,  but  in 
vocal  music  as  well.  The  word 
"Modern"  in  the  course's  title  means 
"post-classical,"  i.e.,  anything  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Among 
the  imaginative  reworkings  of  the 
primary  texts  will  be  several  short 
medieval  dramas,  baroque  passion- 
settings  and  oratorio,  19th-  and  20th- 
century  operatic  versions  of  several 
texts,  and  20th-century  plays  based 
upon  Greek  epic  and  drama.  Extra 
hours  of  outside  listening  will  be 
required  for  the  musical  settings  that 
are  to  be  discussed,  and  out-of-class 
viewings  of  several  operas  on  video- 
cassette  will  also  necessitate  an 
investment  of  extra  time  on  your  part 
for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  this 
interdisciplinary  course.  Among  the 
composers  whose  works  will  be  heard 
are  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Berlioz, 
Britten,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky  and 
Tippett. 


Requirements  for  the  course: 
Considerable  outside  listening  and 
viewing,  three  4-6  page  papers,  one 
mid-term  examination,  and  one  3- 
hour  final  examination. 


Operas: 

Purcell,  "Dido  and 
Aeneas";  Berlioz,  "The 
Trojans";  Schoenberg, 
"Moses  and  Aaron"; 
Tippet,  "King  Priam". 


Enrollment  25 
Stephen  Geller 
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UHUM1  23a 

The  Ideal  and  the  Real 

in  the  Ancient  World 


Blocks  12/13: 
M  W  2-3:30 


Texts  to  be  read: 
Genesis-Exodus, 
Daniel  and  selections; 
Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Egyptian  narrative 
(selections);  Gilgamesh; 
Gospel  According  to  St. 
Mark,  Romans,  and 
selections;  Plato, 
Phaedo,  Republic; 
Plotinus,  selections; 
Euripides,  Bacchae. 


All  developed  civilizations  formulate 
views  of  the  ideal  state  of  society,  of 
human  and  even  divine  behavior.  The 
thesis  of  this  course,  to  be  illustrated 
and  tested  by  the  readings,  is  that 
Western  civilization  is  marked 
almost  from  the  beginning  by 
perception,  even  cultivation,  of  a 
conflict  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real.  At  first  this  awareness  of 
conflict  finds  expression,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  in  myth.  Later  it 
underlies  religious  and  philosophical 
systems.  Eventually,  a  sense  of 
conflict,  reaching  climax  and 
followed  by  resolution,  becomes  an 


essential  aspect  of  the  dynamic  of 
Western  thinking.  The  course  will 
explore  a  wide  variety  of  literary 
expressions  of  this  feeling  of  conflict 
between  the  ideal  and  real  in  key 
ancient  texts,  especially  in  themes  of 
wandering  and  search,  struggle, 
longing  for  a  lost  paradise  and 
fantasies  of  a  coming  Utopia. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam. 


Enrollment  25 
Richard  Onorato 
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UHUM1  26a 

Mortality,  Consciousness 

and  Education 


Block  10: 
M  WTh  1 


Texts  to  be  read: 
Homer,  Iliad;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Rex,  Oedipus  at 
Colonus;  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis;  Plato, 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo; 
Aristotle, 

Nichomachean  Ethics; 
Bible,  Genesis,  Exodus; 
Gospel  According  to 
Matthew;  Paul,  1 
Corinthians. 


In  these  texts,  we  have  some  of  the 
earliest  known  and  most  influential 
stories  of  Western  Civilization, 
representations  of  humanity's  unique 
experience  of  the  world:  to  be  human 
is  to  be  mortal  and  to  be  conscious;  it 
is  to  be  the  only  part  of  nature 
conscious  of  its  mortality.  The  stories 
that  humans  have  told  themselves 
about  the  necessities  of  living  and  of 
dying  are  to  be  studied,  but  they  have 
been  brought  together  in  this  way  and 
for  this  purpose  only  in  the  humanist 
tradition  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
higher  education. 

We  will  approach  these  texts  in  the 
mode  of  modern  humanism,  in  a 
secular  spirit  of  free  and  open  inquiry 
into  their  different  representations  of 
beliefs  about  human  and  divine 
realities.  In  asking  what  people  have 
believed  about  their  gods  and  about 
their  own  significant  experiences, 
about  themselves  and  about  others, 
we  will  concern  ourselves  with  what 
a  modern  educated  person  should 
know  about  these  human  stories  and 
not  with  questions  of  what  is  or  is 
not  believable,  of  what  one  still 


believes  or  has  never  believed.  We 
shall  consider,  too,  how  learned 
commentary  continuously  redefines 
the  reality  it  interprets  and  how  an 
educational  tradition,  such  as  the 
humanist  tradition  of  this  course, 
endlessly  recreates  the  values  it 
appears  merely  to  transmit. 

Besides  reading  examples  of  Greek 
epic  and  drama,  Jewish  Biblical 
scripture  and  Christian  Gospel  and 
Epistle,  we  will  be  looking  at 
alternative  approaches  to  matters  of 
human  belief  and  thought  in  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,  meeting  their  steady  gaze, 
perhaps,  with  modern  discomfort:  to 
be  modern  is  to  be  mortal  and  seif- 
conscious  —  the  only  part  of  nature 
capable  of  both  thought  and  belief, 
thinking  it  knows  what  it  does  and 
does  not  believe,  believing  it  knows 
what  it  thinks. 

There  will  be  three  short  papers  of 
about  five  pages  in  length  and  two 
exams. 


^■(~S^- 


Enrollment  100 
Reuven  Kimelman 
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UHUM1  27a 
Understanding  Evil 
and  Human  Destiny 


Block  9: 

T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts  for  the  course: 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Homer;  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 
King;  Platonic  dialogues 
from  Euthyphro  to  the 
Phaedo;  Job;  possibly 
Matthew's  Gospel  or 
Sophocles'  Antigone. 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  the  Western 
classics  which  deal  with  the  impact 
of  evil  on  human  destiny.  Suffering, 
injustice  and  death  will  be  studied  in 
their  relationship  with  God,  the 
world  and  history.  The  course  will 
focus  on  how  the  formative  cultures 
of  our  civilization  —  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  —  wrestled  with  these 
problems  and  how  the  various 
resolutions  endeavored  to  endow 
human  life  with  meaning. 


Requirements',  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  60 
Luis  Yglesias 


UHUM1  29a 

Imagining  How  We  Are:  I 


Blocks  15/11: 
T  2-4  Th  2 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus; 
Heraclitus;  Socrates, 
selections  from  Plato 
including  The  Apology; 
Enuma  Elish;  Gilgamesh; 
Genesis-Exodus; 
Apuleius,  The  Golden 
Ass;  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew;  Bhagavad 
Gita,  and  selections 
from  the  Upanishads,  as 
well  as  Lao  Tsu,  Chuang 
Tzu  and  assorted 
Buddhist  texts. 


The  great  texts  of  antiquity  present 
us  with  images  of  how  we  are  and 
what  the  world  we  must  act  in  is  like, 
images  with  which  we  may  want  to 
argue  but  which  are  indispensable  to 
modern  consciousness.  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Near  East  have  bequeathed  us 
a  complex  and  perhaps  contradictory 
tradition  contained  in  a  handful  of 
wondrous  tales  which  this  course  will 
examine  in  terms  of  the  metaphysics 
they  either  generate  or  which  appear 
to  support  them.  But  do  the  stories  of 
Homer  and  Sophocles,  Plato  and  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  tell  us  all 
that  antiquity  can  teach  us  about 
what  is  grave  and  constant  in  human 
affairs? 


Brief  selections  from  Hindu,  Taoist 
and  Buddhist  texts  will  also  be  read 
throughout  the  term  in  order  to 
provide  ample  opportunities  for  lively 
discussions  on  this  issue. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


1\ 

Enrollment  25  UHUM1 30a  Block  11: 

Albert  Watanabe  Epic  Heroes:  East  and  West  T  1  Th  F  2 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad;  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Epic  of 
Gilgamesh;  Genesis, 
Exodus;  Bhagavad  Gita; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew;  Selections 
from  the  Rig  Veda, 
Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata. 


This  course  will  consider  the  hero 
in  the  Greco-Roman,  Near  Eastern 
and  Indian  traditions.  In  examining 
this  varied  collection  of  heroes,  we 
shall  attempt  to  characterize  the 
heroes  in  each  tradition  and  to 
specify  the  differences  between 
them.  Through  the  analysis  of 
similarities  and  differences,  we  shall 
be  able  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
cultural  and  religious  traditions  to 
which  these  heroes  belong  and  the 
effect  which  these  traditions  exert 
upon  the  conception  of  the  hero.  In 
placing  the  heroes  within  a 
cultural/religious  perspective, 
questions  will  arise  about  the 
relation  between  man/hero  and 
God/gods.  Particularly  interesting  in 
this  context  is  the  question  whether 
a  tradition  makes  a  clear  distinction 
between  deity  and  hero.  What  are 
the  implications  of  this  distinction 
or  its  minimization?  We  shall  also 


discuss  the  relation  of  the 
hero/warrior  to  society:  what 
qualities  are  found  in  the  heroic 
leader/king?  does  he  follow  the 
conventional  morality  or  does  he  at 
times  stand  outside  this  moral 
system?  what  is  the  hero's  attitude 
toward  killing  and  death? 

Wherever  possible  we  shall  also 
consider  common  themes  which  are 
found  in  the  literature  but  do  not 
specifically  deal  with  heroes,  e.g. 
accounts  of  creation,  floods,  the  role 
of  sacrifice,  views  of  the  afterlife, 
etc. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
exams. 


LECID 

TRAGICOMEDIE 


Enrollment  25 
Robert  Kallet-Marx 
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UHUM1  32a 

Are  These  Truths 

Self-evident? 


Block  6: 

T  lOThFll 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Thucydides, 
History  (selections); 
Plato,  Euthyphro, 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo; 
Virgil,  Aeneid;  Genesis, 
Exodus;  Augustine,  City 
of  God  (selections). 


The  fundamental  premise  of  this 
course  is  that  "classics"  have  both  a 
particular  and  a  general  character: 
on  one  hand,  they  are  expressions  of 
values  and  world-views  that  are 
inextricably  rooted  in  their  own 
time  and  place;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  resonated  in  the  modern 
Western  tradition,  a  culture  in  many 
respects  alien  from  that  in  which 
they  originated,  and  indeed  have 
been  consciously  placed  at  the  core 
of  this  culture's  traditions  about  its 
origins. 

We  shall  explore  this  basic  duality 
as  we  come  to  grips  with  several  of 
the  texts  from  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  world  which  have 
become  canons  of  the  Western 
tradition.  In  each  case,  our  first  step 
will  be  to  place  the  text  firmly  in  its 
particular  historical  context,  and 
thus  to  appreciate  it  within  its  own 
cultural  norms.  Then  we  shall  turn 
to  consider  just  why  it  holds  the 
status  of  a  classic  in  the  modern 


Western  world.  In  doing  so,  we  must 
take  into  account  not  only  our  own 
sympathy  (or  lack  of  it)  with  these 
texts,  but  also  the  Renaissance 
"rediscovery  of  antiquity,"  a  specific 
historical  act  which  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  place  of  Greco- 
Roman  culture  in  the  modern 
educational  curriculum. 

My  hope  is  that  students  will 
emerge  with  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  significance  of  antiquity  to 
modern  Western  culture  which  will 
help  prepare  them  for  engagement  in 
the  controversy,  evident  in  nearly 
every  form  of  intellectual  endeavor, 
over  the  value  of  Western  traditions. 

Informed  participation  in 
discussion,  three  papers,  and  two 
examinations  are  required. 


Enrollment  100 
Olga  Davidson 
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UHUM1  34a 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories  of 

Heroes:  I 


Block  8: 
MW  12F  1 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad;  Hesiod, 
Works  and  Days; 
Theognis  of  Megaia; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Wisdom,  Proverbs; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus, 
Antigone;  Euripides, 
Bacchae,  Hippolytus; 
Aeschylus,  The  Oresteia 
Trilogy;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Pritchard,  The  Ancient 
Near  East  1  (selections). 


The  Furstenspiegel  or  "Mirror  of 
Princes,"  as  it  is  known  in  Western 
Medieval  traditions,  is  a  literary 
type  that  can  be  found  in  a  wide 
spectrum  of  societies  around  the 
world.  With  the  explicit  purpose  of 
instructing  the  leaders  of  society, 
this  discourse  is  characterized  by 
implicit,  allusive  and  even 
enigmatic  messages  ostensibly 
restricted  to  those  who  truly 
"understand."  This  is  the  format  of 
works  like  the  Hebraic  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  Book  of  Proverbs, 
which  we  shall  read  in  conjunction 
with  such  other  works  as  the 
Armaic  Precepts  of  Ahiqar,  the 
Egyptian  Instructions  of  the  Vizier 
Ptah-hotep  and  the  Greek  didactic 
poetry  of  Hesiod  and  Theognis. 
Then  we  shall  examine  how  the 
wisdom  of  such  literature  is  actually 
applied  in  epic  and  other  forms  of 
heroic  narrative  and  drama.  With  a 
focus  on  such  specific  examples  as 


the  admonitions  about  social 
responsibility  that  are  offered  by  the 
old  sage  Phoenix  to  the  young 
Achilles  in  Iliad  IX,  we  shall  see  how 
the  development  of  the  hero,  and  of 
the  epic  itself,  is  shaped  by  "wisdom 
poetry."  How  the  hero  comes  to 
understand  becomes  a  model  for 
how  the  audience  or  the  reader 
comes  to  understand,  so  that  epics 
like  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the 
Aeneid  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  dramas 
like  the  Oedipus  plays  of  Sophocles, 
become  an  instrument  of  teaching 
wisdom  itself  to  society.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  show  not 
only  how  "wisdom  literature" 
teaches  but  also  how  the  wisdom 
learned  by  heroes  in  epic  and  drama 
in  turn  teaches  us. 

Requirements:  three  short  essays 
and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  25  UHUM1 35a  Blocks  12/13: 

Lennard  Davis  Founding  Myths  and  Finding      M  W  2-3:30 

Myths 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus;  Euripides,  The 
Bacchae;  Plato,  The 
Republic,  Symposium; 
Aristotle,  Ethics;  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Ovid,  Ait  of 
Love;  Apuleius,  The 
Golden  Ass;  Genesis; 
Matthew,  Romans. 


This  course  will  look  at  the  ancient 
world  as  a  layered  set  of  cultures 
that  established  and  founded  much 
of  our  contemporary  worldview  — 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  religion, 
self,  other,  gender  and  social 
relations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ancient  world  is  the  object  of  our 
own  contemporary  mythologizing. 
We  look  hopefully  to  a  past  that  we 
recreate  in  the  present.  With  a 
backward  glance,  the  course  will 
examine  this  process  of 
reconstruction  of  the  past  by  late 
Western  culture  and  try  to  explain 
why  we  need  to  refashion  a 
knowable  prehistory. 

In  addition,  the  way  that  the 
Christian  world  viewed  the  set  of 


traditions  and  visions  that  preceded 
it  will  be  explored.  So  the  course 
will  attempt  a  complex  kind  of 
cultural  history  and  anthropology 
that  will  try  to  explain  the  past  to 
the  present  and  the  present  to  the 
past. 

Students  will  need  to  develop  their 
own  set  of  questions  and  problems 
throughout  the  course  and  come  up 
with  three  papers  that  arise  from 
these  interests.  A  midterm  and  a 
final  are  required.  Students  are 
expected  to  treat  this  course  as  an 
occasion  for  original  thought  — 
consequently  a  strong  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  class  discussion. 


Enrollment  25 
Mary  Campbell 
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UHUM1  36a 
Using  Literature 


Block  13: 
MWF3 


Texts: 

Gilgamesh;  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey;  "Hymn  to 
Demeter";  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew; 
Virgil,  Aeneid,  "Fourth 
Eclogue";  Selections 
from  Isaiah,  the  Talmud, 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead. 


In  this  course  we  will  read  ancient 
texts  from  the  Mediterranean  "circle 
of  lands"  which  have  in  common  not 
only  the  fact  of  their  preservation 
but  also  a  social  function  that 
assured  their  preservation.  Many  of 
them  were  or  are  sacred  texts,  and 
not  always  or  exclusively  sacred  for 
the  culture  that  produced  them.  All 
of  them  had  or  have  liturgical  or  at 
least  public  uses.  And  all  of  them 
are  narratives  made  from  pre- 
existing narrative:  they  are  all  in  a 
way  preservations  of  something  else 
and  themselves  the  material  of  later 
literature  and  song.  What  makes 
these  stories  so  important?  What 
motivates  the  processes  of  their 
transmission  and  transformation? 
What  discontinuities  and 
interruptions  are  involved?  How  are 
new  narratives  made  from  old,  and 
written  texts  from  oral  ones  —  and 
what  changes  in  the  process? 


The  business  of  interpretation  has 
been  crucial  for  the  preservaton  of 
these  works  (some  of  which  are  in 
fact  interpretations  of  the  others  or 
of  parts  of  the  others):  wars  have 
been  fought  over  conflicts  of 
interpretation.  We  will  be  concerned 
with  changing  theories  and 
techniques  of  interpretation  as  part 
of  our  inquiry  into  the  uses  and 
reuses  of  literature. 

Students  will  be  responsible  for 
continuing  this  process  with  their 
own  interpretations,  in  the  forms  of 
three  short  essays  and  two  exams. 
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Enrollment  60 
Robbie  Pfeufer 


UHUM1  38a  Block  4: 

Myths  of  Origins  and  the  T  Th  9  F  1 0 

Development  of  Patriarchy 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  fob, 
Ruth;  Hesiod,  Theogony; 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Gospel  according  to  St. 
Luke;  Cameron, 
Daughters  of  Copper 
Woman. 


Stories  of  origins  also  are  stories  of 
power.  In  our  first  narratives  we 
learn  that  different  possibilities  for 
thought  and  action  belong  to 
different  social  groups.  If  we  call  the 
distribution  of  power  common  to 
these  early  stories  "patriarchy,"  what 
do  we  mean  by  the  term?  How  does 
patriarchy  work?  What  difference  to 
the  prospects  of  the  person,  do  his  or 
her  age,  gender,  or  social  class  make? 
How  is  the  power  of  the  dominant 
group  maintained?  How  does 
divinity  interact  with  patriarchal 
human  structures?  Does  it  subvert 
or  enforce  them? 

To  study  the  distribution  of  power 
and  its  effects,  as  readers  we  will 
identify  with  characters  at  the 
margins  of  the  story  —  the  women, 
the  underclass,  the  children  —  not 
only  with  those  at  the  center.  We 


will  explore  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  the  world  order  each 
text  gives  us  for  although 
commonalities  may  exist  among 
texts,  each  also  is  unique.  We  will 
discuss  alternatives  to  the 
structuration  of  society  we  find  in 
these  stories,  the  texts  themselves 
may  offer  possibilities.  While 
reading  critically,  we  will  not  deny 
ourselves  the  experience,  analytical 
and  otherwise,  of  these  texts'  great 
beauty. 

Students  will  be  asked  to  write  three 
papers  (five  to  seven  pages) 
beginning  from  a  point  in  the  text 
which  interests  them.  There  also 
will  be  two  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 


UHUM1  39a 
Against  the  Gods 


Block  9: 

T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts: 

Gilgamesh;  Homer,  Iliad; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Caesar,  The  War  in 
Gaul;  Plato,  The  Death 
of  Socrates;  Sophocles, 
The  Oedipus  Cycle; 
Sappho,  Poems; 
Petronius,  The 
Satyricon. 


A  study  of  the  creation  of  the 
individual  within  classical  society. 
Attention  will  center  on  the 
developing  literary  arrangements  of 
the  hero/heroine  as  he/she  adjusts  to 
changing  ethical  possibilities. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations. 
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University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities 


Step  Two  Courses 
Spring  Term 


Paradife  loft. 

A 

POEM 

Written  in 

TEN    BOOKS 

By  JOHN  MILTON. 

Licenfed  and  Entred  according 
ro  Order. 


LONDON 

Printed,  and  arc  to  be  fojd  by  Peltr  Parser 

under  Creed  Church  nccr  Ald$3te  \  And  by 

THE 

Tragicall  Hiftorie  of 

HAMLET, 

TrineeofVcnmarfy. 

By  William  Shakefpearc 

ilmoft  aj  much 
rue  and  peifett 


Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged 
againe  a*  it  wai,  according  to 
Coppie. 


L-AUROREjig  CEUVRES 


J'Accnse...! 

LETTRE  AU  PRESIDENT  DE  LA  REPUBLIQUE 

Par  fiMILE   ZOLA 


D  E 


RACINE. 


TOME     PREMIER. 


PRIMER  A  PARTE 
D'E  JL     1NGENIOSO 

hidalgo  don  Quixoce  dc 
Ja  Mancha, 

Caffitiilo  Primtro.  Que  trata  dc  la  condi- 
cion ,  j  cxercicio  del  famofo  bidalro  don 
Quix«tt  it  la  Munch*. 


A    PARIS. 


SEGVNDA 

PARTE  DE 

COMEDIAS, 

PEDRO  CALDERO 
imllcrodclAbitodcSi 

RECOGIDJS 


UHUM2  40b 
The  Structure  of  the 
Human  World: 
Modernity 

Allen  Grossman 
English 


UHUM2  42b 
Nations  and 
Nationalism 

Phillip  Harper 
English 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 

Robert  Szulkin 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 
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UHUM2  46b 
The  Canon 

Stephen  J.  Gendzier 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  48b 
Imagining  How  We  Are: 
II 

Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  49b 
Vision  or  Distortion 

Elisabeth  Strenger 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  55b 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories 

of  Heroes:  II 

Olga  Davidson 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 


UHUM2  56b 

Reason,  Imagination  and 

the  Human  Condition 

Murray  Sachs 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 

James  Duffy 
African  and 
Afro-American  Studies 


UHUM2  65b 
Virtues  and  Vices 

Amelie  Rorty 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  66b 
Insiders  and  Outsiders 

Eberhard  Frey 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 

Linda  Frisch 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  44b  UHUM2  51b 

Reasons  and  Madness  in  Women,  Men  and 

Western  Culture  Children  in  Patriarchal 

Culture 
Danielle  Marx-Scouras 

Romance  and  Robbie  Pfeufer 

Comparative  Literature  Sociology 


UHUM2  52b 

Not  for  the  Fainthearted 


UHUM2  64b 
The  Rational  and  the 
Non-rational  in  Morality 
and  Religion 

David  Wong 
Philosophy 


Erica  Harth 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 
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Enrollment  100  UHUM2  40b  Block  5: 

Allen  Grossman  The  Structure  of  the  Human  M  W  Th  10 

World:  Modernity 


Texts: 

The  Gospel  according  to 
John;  Apuleius,  The 
Golden  Ass;  Augustine, 
Confessions;  Dante,  The 
Divine  Comedy; 
Montaigne;  Shakespeare, 
The  Tempest;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
poems  of  Emily 
Dickinson;  Twain, 
Hucklebeny  Finn; 
Tolstoi,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  llych. 


The  premise  of  this  course  is  that 
these  great  stories  constitute  decisive 
experiments  with  respect  to  human 
success  and  failure,  in  view  of  the 
culturally  received  nature  of  the 
person  and  the  established  structure 
of  the  world.  The  texts  have  been 
chosen  because  the  kind  of  human 
experiment  in  each  and  the  account 
of  the  world  in  which  that 
experiment  takes  place  have  large 
explanatory  usefulness  for 
understanding  our  experience  of 
humanity's  task  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

They  will  be  studied  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arise  in  history  because 
they  represent  not  merely 
counterposed  alternatives,  but  also 
incrementally  elaborated  images  — 
each  successor  text  knowledgeable  of 
and  enclosing  its  predecessor  and 
making  predictions  about  the  texts 
which  will  be  in  turn  its  own 
successors.  Since  there  are  among 
these  texts  several  kinds  and  styles  of 
story,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
implications  of  the  various 
procedures  of  discourse  for  bringing 
the  world  to  light. 


Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  these:  What  kind  of 
knowledge  does  each  style  of  telling 
make  possible  and  make  impossible? 
Why  are  gods  and  god  terms 
inevitably  (as  it  seems)  mingled  with 
the  business  of  personhood?  And  how 
do  alternative  conceptions  of  the  god 
predict  the  form  of  the  person  and  the 
structure  of  his  world?  How  does 
consciousness  of  lateness  in  time 
(measured  as  distance  from  the  source 
of  validating  event)  change  the  task 
of  human  self-invention?  Why  are 
there  so  few  story-kinds  (so  few 
destinies)  in  a  world  as  apparently 
diverse  as  the  post-Christian  culture 
of  the  West? 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course 
will  be  required  to  find  three 
significant  problems  and  to  develop 
the  evidence  for  and  implication  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of  five 
to  seven  pages  each.  There  will  also 
be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  similar  essays. 


Enrollment  25 
Phillip  Harper 
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UHUM2  42b 

Nations  and  Nationalism 


Block/Time: 

To  be  announced 


Texts: 

Freud,  Totem  and  Taboo 
(selections);  Rousseau, 
Social  Contract; 
Machiavelli,  The  Prince; 
Shakespeare,  Richard  II; 
Thomas  Paine,  Common 
Sense;  Thomas  Jefferson, 
The  Declaration  of 
Independence;  Theodor 
Herzl,  The  Jewish  State; 
George  Eliot,  Daniel 
Deronda;  Frantz  Fanon, 
The  Wretched  of  the 
Earth;  Chinua  Achebe, 
Things  Fall  Apart;  Vine 
Deloria,  Jr.,  Behind  the 
Trail  of  Broken  Treaties. 


As  inhabitants  of  a  world  shaped  by 
the  decisions  of  national 
"superpowers,"  we  might  wonder  as  to 
the  intellectual  foundations  and 
cultural  implications  of  the  modern 
nation-state.  On  what  principles  is 
the  idea  of  the  nation  founded?  How 
does  national  consciousness  manifest 
itself  in  the  cultural  artifacts  of  any 
given  people?  What  are  the 
consequences  of  national  sovereignty 
to  the  individuals  and  sub-groups  that 
constitute  a  nation?  How  does  a 
state's  national  interest  impinge  upon 
the  political  order  of  other  territories 
around  the  globe?  We  will  address 
these  issues  by  means  of  close 
analysis  of  literary,  theoretical,  and 
political  texts,  including  a  number  of 
short  treatises  and  position  papers. 

Our  starting  point  will  be  an 
examination  of  the  relation  between 
national  consciousness  and  familiar 
identification,  focusing  on  the  social 
obligations  that  characterize  each. 


We  will  next  consider  the  emergence 
of  a  strong  English  national 
consciousness  during  the  Elizabethan 
Renaissance,  and  the  impact  of 
European  nationalism  on  the  Jewish 
diaspora.  Following  this,  we  will 
study  the  ramifications  of  European 
colonialism  for  Africa  and  America, 
and  the  related  effects  of  U.S. 
expansionism  on  non-Europeans' 
struggle  for  self-determination.  Our 
objective  is  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  how  the  concept  of  the  nation 
functions,  not  merely  in  terms  of 
global  politics,  but  in  the 
consciousness  and  culture  of  those 
whose  lives  it  touches. 

Course  requirements  include  active 
participation  in  class  discussions, 
three  short  papers,  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Robert  Szulkin 
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UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 


Block  10: 
M  WTh  1 


The  texts  to  be  explored: 
Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  Infeino; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Pascal,  Pense'es;  Diderot, 
Rameau's  Nephew; 
Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
the  Underground; 
Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  llyich;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents. 


The  texts  for  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  the  presumption  that 
their  authors  present  a  view  of  the 
world  which  is  essentially  polaric  in 
nature;  a  view  which  sees  humanity 
as  standing  between  belief  and 
despair;  a  view  of  humankind  in 
constant  struggle  with  self  and  God, 
self  and  other.  The  selection  of  texts 
further  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
mode  which  I  entitle  "The  Void"  and 
which  we  will  attempt  to  define 
more  precisely  during  the  course  of 
study. 

This  course  will  seek  answers  to 


such  questions  as:  to  what  degree  is 
humankind  capable  of  choosing  one 
pole  (belief,  commitment,  conver- 
sion) over  another  (despair,  rejec- 
tion, escape)?  Close  examination  of 
the  above-listed  texts  will  bring  to 
the  fore  many  other  important  ques- 
tions for  our  consideration. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers,  five  to  eight  pages 
each.  In  addition  there  will  be  two 
examinations  for  the  course,  a 
midterm  and  a  final. 


IBuoa  tu  aumflcr  bauiB:irutnbit  in 
pnfujiu.  jDljiiittijm  auttm  umimtra 
biffamfuntinua!Irraribaim.l&n]« 
fuliiir  aautb  brim  birme.9>i  afttniB 
an  ptjiliBt  im-ct  fi  nabio  roe  f  maim 
mrafjftoi;ritDnBaDQaui&.5lfantt: 
q'a  tratrno  babo  philittiim  in  manu 
tua/Btnit  trp  BaniD  ab  taabptjara* 
fimrtt  mrutlit  toe  ibi  tr  Bitit.ibiuifit 
fine  immiroe  intos  rara  ntt:(taitl!i> 
mount  anut.proprata  uorarii  cno 
mm  Inn :illi° baalpb arafim. ift  rdin> 
runt  ibi  milnnlia  liia:  tj  tulit  Jauib  tt 


Enrollment  25 
Danielle  Marx-Scouras 
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UHUM2  44b 

Reason  and  Madness  in 

Western  Culture 


Blocks  12/13: 
M  W  2-3:30 


Texts: 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Descartes,  Meditations; 
Bronte,  Wuthering 
Heights;  Diderot, 
Rameau's  Nephew; 
Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment;  Freud,  The 
Future  of  an  Illusion; 
Calvino,  The  Watcher; 
Fanon,  The  Wretched  of 
the  Earth. 


Through  a  close  reading  of 
representative  philosophical  and 
literary  texts,  our  objective  in  this 
course  will  be  to  analyze  the  history 
of  Western  culture  in  terms  of  a 
continual  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  Reason  and  Madness.  Ships 
of  Fools,  mental  asylums,  and  the 
psychoanalytical  cure  are  only  the 
most  striking  topographical  sites  to 
which  Western  culture  has  relegated 
Madness. 


Our  aim  will  be  to  expose,  through  a 
textual  process  resembling  an 
archaeological  excavation,  the  inner 
recesses  that  Madness  has  occupied 
inside  Western  thought,  and, 
consequently,  the  ways  in  which 
Madness  has  both  menaced  and 
sustained  our  notions  of  reason, 
meaning,  and  truth. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  100 
Stephen  J.  Gendzier 


UHUM2  46b 
The  Canon 


Block  6: 

T  lOThFll 


The  required  texts: 
Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  The  Inferno; 
Rabelais,  (Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel);  Montaigne, 
Essays;  Shakespeare, 
King  Lear;  Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels; 
Diderot,  The 
Supplement  to 
Bougainville's  Voyage; 
Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment;  The 
Autobiography  of 
Malcolm  X. 


In  this  course  we  shall  attempt  to 
delineate  the  aesthetic  and  moral 
values  of  Western  civilization.  The 
goal  is  a  critical  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  dilemmas  and 
insights  that  underlie  the  canon,  the 
masterpieces  of  the  past.  Many  of 
the  texts  pose  the  same  questions: 
the  purpose  of  life,  the  nature  of 
happiness,  the  relationship  of  reason 
and  passion;  however,  they 
inevitably  subvert  as  well  as 
reconstruct  the  tradition.  Various 
modes  of  reading  —  Marxist, 
Freudian,  Feminist,  Structural  — will 
elucidate  both  the  unique  and 
complex  qualities  of  the  texts  and 
their  diverse  cultural  milieux. 


Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  100  UHUM2  48b  Block  9: 

Luis  Yglesias  Imagining  How  We  Are:  II  T  1 1-1  Th  12 


Texts: 

Song  of  Roland;  World  of 
Islam:  selections  from 
Koran;  The  Book  of  the 
Thousand  and  One 
Nights;  Attar,  The 
Colloguy  of  the  Birds; 
Gottfried,  Tristan;  Rojas, 
The  Spanish  Bawd; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Selections 
from  the  Hsi-yu  Chi, 
Monkey;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
Kipling,  Kim;  Selections 
from  Basho  and 
Chikamatsu;  Tanizaki, 
Some  Prefer  Nettles; 
Kerouac,  The  Dharma 
Bums;  Doris  Lessing, 
The  Marriages  Between 
Zones,  Three,  Four,  and 
Five;  Zora  Neale 
Hurston,  Their  Eyes 
Were  Watching  God. 


Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  provides 
us  with  this  semester's  theme  as  we 
explore  the  impact  of  "Brave  New 
Worlds"  on  the  old  world  sense  of 
how  we  are  and  what  the  world  we 
must  act  in  is  like.  We  begin  with 
the  first  modern  east-west 
opposition  as  established  in  Roland 
which  denies  any  value  to  the  world 
of  Islam.  Then,  after  a  corrective 
excursus  into  that  enormously 
sophisticated  world,  we  return  to 
Gottfried's  Tristan,  a  heterodox  text 
that  challenges  Christianity  in  the 
name  of  passion  and  which  proposes 
a  view  of  reality  profoundly 
influenced  by  Islam.  Rojas'  The 
Spanish  Bawd,  our  next  text,  tells  a 
love  story  which  takes  place  in  a 
world  secularized  as  a  result  of 
Spain's  effort  to  supress  both 
Judaism  and  Islam.  A  fascinating 
result  is  the  first  self-conscious 
presentation  of  class  conflict,  which 
is  another  variation  on  our  theme. 
With  The  Tempest  we  begin  a  series 
of  journeys  (The  Hsi-yu-Chi, 
Huckleberry  Finn,  Kim  )  that 


variously  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  a  cultural  other,  which  we  now 
can  see  is  a  fundamental  task  of  our 
own  period.  Next,  Tanizaki's  classic 
Some  Prefer  Nettles,  supported  by 
selections  from  traditional  Japanese 
literature,  traces  the  westernized 
protagonist's  rejection  of  European 
values  in  terms  that  contrast 
dramatically  with  America's 
romance  with  Japan  as  recorded  in 
Kerouac's  The  Dharma  Bums.  We 
end  with  novels  by  Zora  Neal 
Hurston  and  Doris  Lessing  that 
restate  our  theme  in  terms  of  gender 
and  race  conflict. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


f  ^B__-==ffiri 


■J/vntits\Jiiu.  tunty 


Enrollment  25 
Elisabeth  Strenger 
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UHUM2  49b 

Vision  or  Distortion 


Block  4: 
TTh9F10 


Texts: 

Rabelais,  Gargantua; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Baudelaire,  The  Flowers 
of  Evil;  Huysmans, 
Against  Nature;  Mann, 
Death  in  Venice;  Kafka, 
Metamorphosis;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Mishima, 
The  Sailor  Who  Fell 
from  Grace  with  the  Sea; 
short  stories  by 
Hoffmann,  Poe  and 
Wright. 


As  observer  and  recorder  of  the 
human  experience,  the  artist  can 
seek  to  idealize,  imitate  or 
reformulate  that  experience.  This 
course  examines  works  which  use 
the  grotesque  (or  unnatural)  as  a 
means  of  challenging  our 
perceptions  of  what  is  real,  good, 
beautiful  or  valid.  This  artistic 
strategy  is  particularly  effective  in 
provoking  the  reader  to  reevaluate 
social  and  cultural  norms.  We  will 
read  these  texts  for  their  social 
commentary  as  well  as  for  their 
aesthetic  contribution.  We  will 


explore  the  paradoxes  of  the  artist's 
vision  of  society  in  Rabelais's 
caricatures,  Shakespeare's  fools  and 
madmen,  Poe's  phantasms  and 
Wright's  depictions  of  brutality. 

Our  study  will  take  the  form  of 
challenging  discussions.  Three 
papers  and  two  examinations  will  be 
required. 


Enrollment  50 
Robbie  Pfeufer 


UHUM2  51b  Block  11: 

Women,  Men  and  Children  in  T  1  Th  F  2 
Patriarchal  Culture 


Texts: 

Gospel  according  to 
John;  Dante,  The  Divine 
Comedy;  Shakespeare, 
The  Tempest;  Tolstoy, 
Anna  Karenina; 
Dickinson,  Final 
Harvest;  Woolf,  A  Room 
of  One's  Own;  Zora 
Neale  Hurston,  Their 
Eyes  Were  Watching 
God;  Olsen,  Tell  Me  A 
Riddle;  Rich,  The  Dream 
of  a  Common  Language. 


Different  names  have  been  given  to 
different  periods  of  Western  culture 
—  for  example,  ancient,  medieval, 
modern,  even  post-modern.  Curiously, 
the  term  "patriarchy"  applies  to  each 
of  these  historical  epochs.  What  is 
this  form  of  social  organization;  why 
has  it  proved  so  durable?  What  life 
chances  does  it  offer?  If  it  is  difficult 
for  women  to  live  under  patriarchy, 
are  there  hardships  for  men  and 
children  as  well?  Would  men  do 
better  in  a  society  of  a  different  type, 
where  ways  of  being  in  the  world 
permitted  to  the  female  gender  were 
available  to  both  genders? 

We  will  read  stories  by  men  and,  from 
centuries  closer  to  our  own,  by 
women.  We  will  look  for  evidence  in 


each  story  of  the  range  of  human 
thought  and  action  permissible  to 
each  gender,  and  its  consequences. 
We  will  explore  alternatives  to  the 
choices  made  by  characters  in  the 
stories,  those  provided  by  the  text 
and  those  which  we  may  imagine.  We 
will  ask  whether  the  stories  we  read 
differ  because  the  teller  is  a  man  or  a 
woman.  If  so,  what  differences  are 
recorded  in  character  and  social 
structure  as  given  in  the  text? 

Students  will  be  asked  to  write  three 
papers  (five  to  seven  pages)  beginning 
from  a  point  in  the  text  which  is 
significant  to  them.  There  also  will  be 
two  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
Erica  Harth 
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UHUM2  52b  Block  10: 

Not  for  the  Fainthearted  M  W  Th  1 


Texts: 

Freud,  Civilization  and 
Its  Discontents; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
John  Gay,  The  Beggar's 
Opera;  (Brecht-Weill, 
The  Threepenny  Opera); 
Dickens,  Hard  Times; 
Marx,  The  Communist 
Manifesto;  Harriet  A. 
Jacobs,  Incidents  in  the 
Life  of  a  Slave  Girl, 
Written  by  Herself; 
Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  "The  Yellow 
Wallpaper";  Toni 
Morrison,  Sula. 


Who's  human  in  the  humanities? 
Women?  People  of  color?  The  poor? 
What  the  Western  tradition  has  had 
to  say  about  human  nature  raises 
these  questions.  The  very  notion  of 
the  "humanities"  is  built  on  the 
assumption  that  there  exists  a 
permanent  human  nature  in  which 
we  all  share  and  which  is  intelligible 
to  everyone.  But  if  I  am  a  slaveholder, 
do  I  view  my  slave  as  a  fully  human 
being?  How  did  slaves  partake  of 
human  nature  as  it  is  conceptualized 
in  the  humanities?  Through  our 
readings,  we  will  pose  "human  nature" 
as  a  problem:  to  what  extent  do  the 
readings  present  it  as  given  —  inborn, 
biological,  or  physiological  —  or  as 
socially  and  culturally  constructed? 
During  the  successive  social 
transformations  of  the  past  four 
hundred  years,  ideas  about  the 
constitutive  features  of  humanity, 
such  as  masculinity,  feminity, 


sexuality,  and  power,  have  undergone 
striking  change.  At  key  historical 
moments  —  the  transition  from  an 
agricultural,  precapitalist  society  to 
industrial  capitalism,  and,  more 
recently,  the  transition  to  the  post- 
industrial  era  —  Western  society  has 
had  to  rethink  the  relation  of  nature 
and  culture,  the  social  meaning  and 
explanatory  value  of  these  concepts. 
We  will  be  looking  for  the  shifting 
ground  of  the  nature/culture  debate 
as  we  analyze  the  treatment  of  sex, 
class  and  race  in  imaginative 
literature  and  critical  thought.  This 
course  is  not  for  the  fainthearted:  it 
may  make  you  uncomfortable! 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  100 
Olga  Davidson 
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UHUM2  55b 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories 

of  Heroes:  II 


Block  8: 
MW  12F1 


Texts: 

The  Elder  Edda; 
The  Nibelungenlied; 
Beowulf;  Dante, 
Inferno;  Ferdowsi, 
Shahname  (selections); 
The  Arabian  Nights; 
The  Song  of  Roland; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Voltaire,  Candide; 
Rabelais,  Gargantua; 
Calderdn,  Life  is 
a  Dream. 


Starting  afresh  with  a  theme  that  had 
been  traced  through  various  forms  of 
ancient  literature  in  the  fall  term,  the 
spring  term  of  this  course  will  again 
focus  on  the  same  theme,  this  time  as 
it  is  found  in  medieval,  Renaissance 
and  modern  literature.  Known  as  the 
FWrstenspiegel  or  "Mirror  of  Princes" 
in  Western  medieval  traditions,  this 
literary  type  has  the  explicit  purpose 
of  instructing  the  leaders  of  society; 
its  discourse  is  characterized  by 
implicit,  allusive  and  even  enigmatic 
messages  ostensibly  restricted  to 
those  who  truly  "understand."  This  is 
the  format  of  works  like  the  Old 
Norse  Ha'va'mal  or  "Sayings  of  the 
High  One,"  which  we  shall  read  in 
conjunction  with  other  poetic 
selections  from  the  Elder  Edda.  We 
shall  examine  how  the  wisdom 
transmitted  by  such  literature  is 
actually  applied  in  stories  about 
heroes,  notably  in  the  Middle  High 
German  epic  Nibelungenlied  and  in 


the  Old  English  epic  BeowuJf.  We 
shall  then  examine  the  literary  types 
of  wisdom  literature  in  non-Western 
contexts,  by  reading  selections  from 
the  medieval  Persian  epic,  the 
Sha'hna'me  of  Ferdowsi,  focusing  on 
the  dimensions  of  heroic  behavior  as 
conditioned  by  both  Zoroastrian  and 
Islamic  traditions  in  ethical 
teachings.  Returning  to  the  West,  we 
shall  study  the  "Mirror  of  Princes" 
tradition  as  assimilated  in  Voltaire's 
Candide.  These  considerations  will 
lead  to  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
wisdom  traditions  on  such 
masterpieces  as  Dante's  Inferno, 
Calderdn's  Life  is  a  Dream, 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  Rabelais' 
Gargantua. 

Requirements:  three  short  essays  and 
two  examinations. 


JLs  W~z 


Enrollment  25 
Murray  Sachs 
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UHUM2  56b 

Reason,  Imagination  and  the 

Human  Condition 


Block  5: 

MWThlO 


Texts: 

Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Montaigne,  Essays 
(selections); 

Shakespeare,  King  hear; 
Calderdn,  Life  is  a 
Dream;  Diderot, 
Rameau's  Nephew; 
Austen,  Pride  and 
Prejudice;  Balzac,  Eugene 
Grandet;  Tolstoy,  The 
Death  of  Ivan  llych; 
Mann,  Death  in  Venice; 
Anouilh,  Antigone. 


The  readings  chosen  for  this  course 
will  command  our  attention  because 
of  the  great  power  and  insight  with 
which  they  have  addressed  the 
fundamental  dilemma  of  the  human 
condition:  how  is  it  possible  to  live  a 
happy  and  productive  life  while 
possessing  the  certain  knowledge  of 
our  own  mortality?  These  great  books 
illuminate  this  common  theme,  each 
in  its  own  way,  by  employing  as  their 
principal  analytical  tools  the  human 
faculties  of  reason,  or  imagination,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two,  to  reveal 
their  unique  vision  of  human 
potential.  The  reading  list  is, 
moreover,  quite  purposefully 
designed  to  represent  as  many  diverse 
cultures  and  historical  epochs  as 
possible,  so  that  a  composite  portrait 
might  emerge,  from  the  sequence  of 


texts,  of  the  Western  world's  basic 
wisdom  about  the  human  condition 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
era  to  our  own  times. 

To  develop  this  common  theme  fully, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  students' 
active  participation  in  classroom 
discussion.  Each  student  will  also  be 
required  to  write  three  short  essays 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 
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UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 


Block  9: 

T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts: 

Poem  of  the  Cid; 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn:  Shakespeare,  King 
Lear,  Cervantes,  Don 
Quixote;  Defoe, 
Robinson  Crusoe; 
Austen,  Emma;  Bronte, 
Jane  Eyre; 

Hardy,  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge;  Fitzgerald, 
The  Great  Gatsby; 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  Achebe, 
Things  Fall  Apart. 


In  this  course  we  will  study  and 
discuss  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
responsibility  —  to  country,  to 
family,  to  an  ideal  or  to  oneself.  We 
will  be  concerned  with  the 
significance  of  character  in 
literature  and  in  life  and  how  it  is 
revealed  and  recorded  through  acts 
of  heroic  or  trivial  responsibility. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
David  Wong 


UHUM2  64b 
Tbe  Rational  and  the 
Nonrational  in  Morality 
and  Religion 


Block  5: 
MWTh  10 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Montaigne,  Apology  for 
Raymond  Sebond; 
Descartes,  Meditations; 
Hume,  An  Inquiry 
Concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals; 
Blake,  Songs  of 
Innocence  and 
Experience;  Nietzsche, 
Beyond  Good  and  Evil; 
James,  "The  Will  to 
Believe"  and  "The  Moral 
Philosopher  and  the 
Moral  Life." 


What  roles  should  the  rational  and 
the  nonrational  play  in  our 
commitment  to  a  moral  or  religious 
way  of  life?  This  question  poses  the 
guiding  theme  of  the  course.  By  the 
"rational,"  I  mean  the  capacities  for 
inference  of  truths  from  other  truths 
and  for  direct,  intuitive  grasp  of 
basic  truths.  By  the  "nonrational,"  I 
mean  the  emotions,  desires, 
mystical  experience  and  the  will. 
We  will  study  authors  who 
emphasize  the  rational  as  the  major, 
controlling  element  in  making  a 
commitment,  such  as  Descartes.  We 
will  study  those  who  emphasize  the 
nonrational,  such  as  Montaigne  and 
Nietzsche.  And  finally,  we  will 
study  those  who  picture  some  kind 
of  partnership  between  the  rational 
and  nonrational,  such  as  Dante, 


Hume,  and  James,  and  those  who 
think  that  the  very  distinction 
between  the  rational  and  the 
nonrational  is  a  false  distinction, 
such  as  Blake.  We  shall  place  all 
these  views  in  a  sequence  of 
historical  development  so  that  they 
may  be  understood  as  influenced  by 
previous  views  and  by  changing 
social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions.  The  course  is  designed 
to  introduce  the  student  to 
philosophical  reasoning  and 
argument. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  a 
midterm  and  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Amelie  Rorty 
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UHUM2  65b 
Virtues  and  Vices 


Blocks  13/14: 
M  W  3-4:30 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  Othello; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  Kant, 
Metaphysics  of  Virtue; 
Nietzsche,  Genealogy  of 
Morals,  Beyond  Good 
and  Evil;  Kierkegaard, 
Selections  from 
Either/Or;  Wolff, 
Cassandra;  Tolstoi, 
Essays  on  Art;  T.S.  Eliot, 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral; 
Shklar,  Ordinary  Vices. 


Whom  do  we  admire  and  why?  Whom 
do  we  disdain  and  why?  When  are  a 
set  of  traits  canonized  as  virtures, 
condemned  as  vices?  What  are  the 
functions  of  moral  theories?  For 
whom  and  by  whom  are  they  written? 
Are  there  cultural  or  sub-cultural 
variations  —  variations  of  age,  gender, 
role,  natural  endowments  —  in  the 
canonic  list  of  virtues? 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Eberhard  Frey 


JW 

UHUM2  66b 

Insiders  and  Outsiders 


Block  10: 

MWThl 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno;  Rabelais, 
Pantagrueh  Shakespeare, 
Xing  Lear,  Kleist, 
Earthquake  in  Chile; 
Chikamatsu,  selections; 
Mary  Shelley, 
Frankenstein;  Beuchner, 
Woyzeck;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn;  Kafka, 
A  Hunger  Artist;  Camus, 
The  Stranger;  Grass,  Cat 
and  Mouse. 


Most  of  us  feel  happy  and  contented 
when  we  are  part  of  a  close  circle  of 
family  and  friends,  when  we  are 
accepted  among  our  peers  and 
neighbors,  and  when  we  are 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  become 
respected,  useful  members  of  society. 
We  human  beings  are  social 
creatures. 

But  what  if  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
outside,  excluded  by  choice  or  by 
circumstance?  How  will  we  cope? 
How  will  our  "fellow"  humans  treat 
us?  What  are  the  pressures  —  social, 
psychological,  moral  —  that  lead  to 
exclusion  or  inclusion?  What  are  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  the 
individual  and  society  have  toward 
each  other?  How  about  groups  of  the 
privileged  and  outcast,  singled  out  for 


racial,  religious,  economic  reasons? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  we 
will  ask  ourselves  as  we  study  a 
selection  of  important  literary  works 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  careful 
reading  of  texts,  many  of  them 
novellas,  and  the  appreciation  of 
individual  styles  and  different  modes 
of  thought  and  expression.  Class 
discussion  and  voluntary  student 
presentations  will  be  encouraged. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


EL  INGfcNIOSO 

HIDALGO  DON  q_V  I  X  O  T  £ 

de  la  Mancha. 

CompHeflopor  Miguel  dc  Ctrwaitet 
Saauedra. 

DIRIGIDO    AL  DVQJ/E   DE 

Bejar,  Marques  de  Gibraleon.Conde  de  Benalcucai; 

y  Bafiares.Vizcondc  dc  la  Puebla  de  Alcpzer, 

Senor  de  las  villas  dc  Capilla.Curicl, 

y  Burguillos. 


Enrollment  50  (Sec.  1) 
Enrollment  25  (Sec.  2) 
Linda  Frisch 
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UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 


Sec.  1  Block  3:  M  W  F  9 
Sec.  2  Block  7:  M  W  11  F  12 


Texts: 

Gospel  According  to 
John;  Gottfried,  Tristan; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Goethe,  The 
Sufferings  of  Young 
Werther;  Austen,  Pride 
and  Prejudice; 
Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet 
Letter;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Brecht,  The 
Good  Woman  of 
Setzuan. 


Love  is  a  basic  emotion  which  can 
express  itself  in  many  ways,  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  erotic.  It  is  the 
central  force  in  Christianity,  where 
the  image  of  a  loving  God  shapes 
concepts  of  ethical  conduct.  When 
love  unites  women  and  men,  parents 
and  children  in  the  family,  it 
provides  for  social  cohesion.  Yet 
overly  passionate  or  misdirected 
love  can  become  profoundly 
destructive  of  the  social  order  and 
harmful  to  the  individual. 

Although  few  of  these  texts  are 
"love  stories"  in  the  conventional 
sense,  each  deals  with  some  aspect 
of  love  and  its  social  and  personal 
meaning.  In  reading  and  discussing 
these  works,  we  will  examine 
various  conceptions  of  the  nature 


and  function  of  love,  focusing  on 
several  questions  including:  What  is 
the  relationship  between  human  and 
divine  love? 

How  does  the  system  of  love 
presented  by  Gottfried  and  Dante,  a 
system  in  which  the  woman 
functions  as  ideal  and  inspiration 
for  the  man,  continue  to  operate  in 
later  works?  How  does  love  relate  to 
changing  patterns  of  marriage  and 
sexuality?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  love  and  justice?  What  does 
love  mean  within  the  family  and 
within  the  community?  Can  we 
really  "love  our  neighbors"  in  the 
modern  world? 

Course  requirements  include  three 
papers  and  two  essay  examinations. 
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Teaching  Staff  1988-89 


African  and 
Afro- American 
Studies 


James  Duffy 

The  generation  of  1898  in  Spain, 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  literature, 
comparative  African  literature 


Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


Robert  Kallet-Marx 

Ancient  history,  Greek  and  Latin 

prose,  archaeology 

Douglas  Stewart 

Greek  epic  literature,  political 

philosophy  in  the  ancient  world 


Albert  Watanabe 

Greek  philosophy,  classical  and 

comparative  mythology 


English  and 

American 

Literature 


Mary  Campbell 

Chaucer,  Medieval  literature, 

creative  writing 

Lennard  Davis 

History  of  the  novel,  cultural 
history,  psychoanalytic  and  Marxist 
literary  criticism 

Eugene  Goodheart 
Criticism,  modern  American 
literature 

Allen  Grossman 

Poetry  and  the  theory  of  poetic 

structure 


Phillip  Harper 

20th-century  American  and  British 
literature,  Afro-American  literature, 
popular  culture 

Karen  Klein 

Medieval  literature,  the  modern 

novel,  women's  studies 

Alan  Levitan 

Dramatic  literature  of  the  English 

Renaissance  and  the  No  drama  of 

fapan 

Richard  Onorato 
Romantic  literature,  modern 
literature,  film 


Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages 


Eberhard  Frey 

19th-  and  20th-century  German 
literature,  German  and  general 
stylistics,  German  exile  literature 

Linda  Frisch 

Medieval  literature,  Germanic 

philology,  intellectual  history 


Elisabeth  Strenger 
Renaissance/Reformation,  political 
theater,  decadence 

Robert  Szulkin 

19th-  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  Soviet  literature 
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Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


Olga  Davidson 

Persian  and  Arabic  language  and 

literature,  comparative  literature, 

folklore  and  mythology,  Greek  and 

Latin 


Reuven  Kimelman 
Early  rabbinic  literature,  Jewish 
history,  ]ewish-Christian  writers, 
relations  under  the  Romans 


Stephen  Geller 

Biblical  and  Ancient  Near  East 


Philosophy 


Amelie  Rorty 

History  of  ethics,  philosophy  of  mind 


David  Wong 

Ethics,  social  and  political 
philosophy,  philosophy  of  law, 
continental  rationalism 


Romance 

and  Comparative 

Literature 


Stephen  J.  Gendzier 
Enlightment,  Diderot,  French- 
English  18th-century  crosscurrents 

Erica  Harth 

17th-  and  early  18th-century  French 

prose  and  comparative  literature, 

structuralism 

Danielle  Marx-Scouras 
20th-century  French,  Francophone 
and  Italian  literature,  critical  theory, 
cultural  history 


Murray  Sachs 

19th-century  French  literature, 
realism  and  naturalism,  the  comic 
spirit,  the  theory  of  fiction 

Luis  Yglesias 

Spanish  and  Latin  American  lyric 
poetry,  modern  lyrics,  mythology 
and  myth,  ethnopoetics 


Sociology 


Robbie  Pfeufer 

Social  theory,  women's  studies, 

humanities 
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